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But, good God! what an intolerable sorrow hath seized upon 
great portions of mankind, that this folly and madness should pos- 
sess the greatest spirits, and the wittiest men, the most sensible of 
the word honor, and the most jealous of losing the shadow, and the 
most careless of the thing! — Jeremy Tay.or. 





Accipent introduced me, while sojourning in the Eter- 
nal city, to one whose first appearance induced that spon- 
taneous feeling of interest and sympathy which the nat- 
ural language of certain men almost insensibly inspires. | 
I had been told that a countryman of eccentric habits 
and seemingly the victim of some secret sorrow, was 
passing his hours in the solitary chamber of an inn, in- 
stead of following the course of the stranger multitude, 
repeating day by day the rounds of fashionable amuse- 
ment, or haunting fondly the ruined remnants of viher 
days, or the rich depositories of art. When upon the) 
spot which these objects so signally hallow, the kindly | 
sympathies of the soul are awakened ; the presence of, 
such mementoes of human genius and the triumphs of 
time excites that fellow-feeling for our race which is 
never wholly absent from an unsophisticated heart. We 
feel the sentiment of a common destiny; we realize 
anew our mutual dependance; we find an unwonted joy 
in the exchange of thought, in communion of feeling, 
and in the free exercise of love. 








The interest which circumstances occasioned, was| 
deepened by the first interview. My new acquaintance, 
proved one of those genuine Virginians who present! 
as strongly marked characteristics as any portion of the} 
Americans. He possessed the manly, intelligent features, 
the aspect of latent and deep feeling, the strong indica- 
tions of free and liberal sentiment, and the quick sense 


of honor — with a constitutional lassitude throwing a}! 


kind of spell over the first activity of such a spirit that} 
strikingly reminded me of the old Spanish character. 
Companionship gradually elicited the stored beauty and_| 
excellent perceptions of his gifted mind; and as he freely | 
expressed the suggestions derived from the scenes around 
us, I found new cause to regret the melancholy which’ 
seemed to enshroud the native brilliancy of his intellect. | 
If he spoke of natural scenery or the antiquity of art, it! 
was ever to connect with such images, metaphysical 
ideas or to judge moral conclusions. But it was his pe-' 
culiarity, while he sought such objects with less avidity 
and conned them less scrupulously than other men, to) 
yield to their influences more gracefully and familiarly. | 
The prominent truths which they but serve to evidence, 
he appeared to have deeply contemplated in the abstract, 
and like one whose thoughts were alive upon the ulti-| 
mate phenomena of intellectual nature, there was want-| 
ing the strong incentive of necessity to seek mental ex-' 
citement abroad. There was, indeed, a crudeness in| 
his character—a want of correspondence between the, 
power of ihe will—which defeated the consummation | 
of any really valuable result, and limited the usefulness 
of his mind. Butthe capacity of superior effort-- the! 
existence of beautiful energies and deep sensibility, be-| 
ing clearly evinced, were ever exciting anticipation and 
rivetting regard. | 

Such was my friend as revealed to me by a few days’ 
of constant intercourse, and in his society I began to re-| 
joice. One morning I hastened, as usual, to urge him) 
forth from solitary reveries and vague conversation into| 
the inspiriting air and scenes calculated to lead on his| 
thoughts to nobler issues. It was the first day of the| 
New Year, and nature seemed joyful in the perennial | 


|once, won this place in my regard, presenting nothing of 


|| inconsistency, a living representation of the strong and 
|| the weak, of the beautiful and deformed, of that which 


vivacity of her energies, while the associations of our 
temporary home were more than ever impressive. I 
entered my friend’s room eager to offer the greeting of 
the season and elicit some beamings of his ingenious 
feelings. But instead of my calm, intelligent and affec- 
tionate friend, I found him who had irresistibly and at 


‘himself but the physical outline. The steady, dignified 
|lines of the countenance had fallen in imbecility ; the 
‘bright, clear aspect of the eye had given place to a 
bleared, unnatural, lifeless expression, and all those in- 
| dications which speak of self-possession and pure emo- 
ltion, were utterly gone. The face of my friend was 
\ there, but the intellectual life it had once bespoke, was 
wanting. The features were not fixed in the frigid still- 
ness of death, for in that there is the dignity of peace, 
ithe beauty of unmarred symmetry. Far more awful was 
the fitful play of the muscles, the blank air of the fea-| 
tures, the heavy earthward settling of the whole physi- 
ognomy. It wasthe change wrought in the noblest of| 
God’s works by the surrender of that principle in which 
alone consists its nobility——self-government. I could 
not but perceive that he was intoxicated ! 

Observation induced the still more saddening convic- 
tion that this event -- however accidental its occurrence, 
was not destined soon to pass away. With the beastly 
infatuation -- perhaps inseparable from such a convic- 
| tion when voluntarily entered into, my senseless friend 
|ministered to the prolongation of his deluded state. 
| Never so far overcome as to be insensible to his claiqs 
}asa man, he lived on for days, never sinking wholly, 
and yet most emphatically the victim of the most awful | 
spell. And despite of the disgust such an exhibition of 
demi-reason and slavish excess must excite, the affec- 
tionate sentiment to which he gave vent, the stores of 
jlettered lore that flowed spontaneously from his rich 
memory, and above the gleamings of returning con- 
sciousness Which came ever and anon across his dark 
|hours al] this forced the real unmarred features of} 
| his native character into the miserable representation of 
‘himself then presented. If there is something unspeak- 
‘ably affecting in the outpourings of a deranged but gift- 
ed spirit —— bespeaking with a distinctness that seems to 
;mock the living truth — what thought and love are there 
| innate — how touching andawful are the perturbed fan- 
\cies of a self-weakened intellect —a self-abandoned im- 
agination -- on uncontrollable heart ! 

If there is on earth, a perfect developement of human 

















‘inspires the purest interest and that which awakens pity 
|and disgust, it is tobe seen in the person of one natural- 
‘ly endowed beyond the generality of men, when yielding 
|himself, without reserve, an unresisting and isolated vic- 
tim to intemperance! We then see mind struggling 
‘in the very embrace of matter, instead of illuming its 
‘earthly tenement by soaring thence; we behold love 
jevolved without sentiment — fancy exhaled without or- 
|der or restraint —thought expressed without intelli- 
|gence, and the whole man presenting the very image of | 
idegradation while the dignity of his nature looms up 
from, and exposes the gloominess of his thraldom. Such 
|I felt to be the case while vainly laboring to bring back 
'my friend to himself, and when that was effected, and the 


SONG WRITING. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Encuanp is singularly barren of Song-writers. There 
\isno English writer of any rank, in my recollection, 
| whose songs form the distinguishing feature of his poet- 
|ry. The little lyrics which are scattered, like stars, 
|over the surface of our old dramas, are sometimes min- 
| ute, trifling, and undefined in their object ; but they are 
often eminently fine, — in fact, the finest things of the 
| kind which our language possesses. There is more in- 
|spiration, more air and lyrical quality about them, than 
jin songs of ten times their pretensions. And this, per- 
| haps, arises from the dramatic faculty of the writers ; 
who, being accustomed, in other things, to shape their 
verse, so as to suit the characters and different purposes 
'of the drama, naturally extend this care to the fashion 
|of the songs themselves. In cases where a writer speaks 
‘in his own person, he expends all his egotism upon his 
|lyrics; and requires that a critic should be near to cur- 
‘tail his misdeeds. When he writes as a dramatist, he 
|is, or ought to be, the critic himself. He is not, so to 
| speak, at all implicated in what is going forward in the 
|poem ; but deals out the dialogue, like an indifferent by- 
| stander, seeking only to adjust it to the necessities of the 
jactors. He is above the struggle and turmoil of the bat- 
| tle below, and 
| Sees, as from 2 tower, the end of all. 

It is, in fact, this p,wer of forgetting himself, and of 
|imagining and fashiot ‘ng characters different from his 
‘own, which constitutes the dramatic quality. A man 
| who can set aside his own idiosyneracy, is half a drama- 

tist. 
It may be thought paradoxical to assert that the songs 
|which occur in dramas are more natural than those 
|which proceed from the author in person; yet such is 
generally the case. If, indeed, a poet wrote purely and 
seasonably only — that is to say, if his poetry sprung al- 
| ways from the passion or humor of the moment, the fact 
‘might be otherwise. But it may easily be seen, that 
many rhymes are produced out of season; and are often 
|nothing more than the result of ingenuity taxed to the 
uttermost; or otherwise, are simply the indiscretions of 
|‘ gentlemen at ease,’ who have nothing, or nothing better 
todo. Now Poetry is not to be thus constrained, nor is 
,it ever the offspring of ennui or languor. It demands 
‘not only the ‘ faculty divine’ — so called — but also, that 
|it should be left to its own impulses. The intellectual 
'faculties are, in no one, always in a state of tension, or 
capable of projecting those thoughts which, in happier 
‘moments, are cast forth with perfect ease —and which 
| when thrown out by the Imagination or the Fancy, con- 
|Stitute the charm, and indeed form the essence of poetry. 


| Much of what I have said applies to verse in general, 
but it applies more especially to songs and small pieces 
|of verse — those nug@ canore — which, at the time that 
ithey plead their ‘ want of pretension,’ take due care, but 
‘too often, to justify their professed defects. When a 
writer commences a poem of serious length, he throws 
all his strength into it; he selects the happiest hour ; he 
condenses, and amends, and rejects; and, in short, does 
‘his best to produce something good. But ina song, or 
|a trifle in verse,’ he feels no responsibility. He profes- 
ses nothing, and, unfortunately, does little more. 





/emergencies of travelling threw us once more apart, I 
icould only look back with mournful satisfaction on the | 
|few but happy days cheered by his unclouded mind, and 
| hope — but with trembling, for the lasting enfranchise-| 
iment of one, so spiritually rich, from the rapacity of the| 
;most consuming of vices. Ipouito. 


| It may be said that a song is necessarily a trifling mat- 
ter; but, if good, it is a trifle, of at least a different sort. 
And to make even a trifle perfect and agreeable, should 
satisfy a moderate ambition. It demands some talent. 
| Where poetry is concerned, it requires even more; for 
{it requires that this talent should be of a peculiar order, 
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and should be exerted ata happy time. I am by no 
means forward toimagine that these two requisites have | | 
at any time concurred in my case. But I hope that I)| 
have, in a few instances, so far succeeded, as to allure || 
other writers — having more leisure than I possess — to 
direct their powers to this species of verse. It has been}, 
too much disdained. Poets have in general preferred || 
exhibiting their tediousness in long compositions, and|| 
have neglected the song. But the brevity, which is the}} 
‘ soul’ of song, as well as of wit, is not necessarily niet 
to insignificance. The battle-songs of Mr Campbellare | 
a triumphant proof of the contrary. So also are many of|| 
the songs and ballads of Sir Walter Scott, Mr Moore, 
Mr Lockhart, Mr Hogg, my friend Allen Cunningham, 
and, finally, the charming songs of Burns. To my 
thinking, the sentiment in some of Burn’s songs is as fine | 
and as true as anything in Shakspeare himself. I donot 
speak of his imagination, or of his general power, — 
both of which in the Scottish poet are immeasurably in-| 
ferior — but of the mere sentiment or feeling — that fine || 
natural eloquence which a warm heart taught him, and || 
which he poured out so profusely in song. There is an 
earnestness and directness of purpose in Burns, which, | | 
if attended to, would, I think, strengthen the poetry of; 
the present day. As an instance of his going at once to) 
the sentiment, withont any parade of words, or prelimi-|, 
nary flourish, one may refer to the lines — 








Although thou maur never be mine, 
Although even hope is denied, 

*T is sweeter for thee despairing, 
Than aught in the world beside — Jessy ! 


xn which the sentiment is exquisitely tender and beauti-|| 1 
tul. We do not, I think, deal thus fairly with our 
thoughts at present. 
words around them; as though the idea were unable to} 


support itself. Our verbiage is the Corinthian capital, 1] 


which bas succeeded the finer Ionic. One might almost, 
suspect that ‘the Schoolmaster,’ who is every where 
abroad, has generated rather a facility of spreading 
common thoughts, than a power offoriginating new ones. 
At all events, the verbiage which * have alluded to, is a’ 
manifestation of weakness rather than of strength, and 
indicates, — if one may judge from anologies — a declen- 
sion, at least, as much as a refinement in taste. 


| 


It cannot be very flattering to our self-love, to nceie! 
that all the song-writers, except Mr Moore, — and Tought 
to have added, Dibdin—are Scottish poets. In our 
songs, however, we differ; not only in merit, but fre- 
quently also in character, from the songs which have 
proceeded from Scotland. The latier approach more 
nearly tothe ballad, which comprises a story. A song 
— adopting the English model as the fit one—may be 
considered as the expression of a sentiment, varying ac- 
cording to the humor of the poet. It should be fitted for; 
music; and, in fact, should become better for the ac- 
companiment of ‘music; otherwise it can scarcely be 
deemed, essentially, a song. 

The character of poetry has always fluctuated with 
the times; and songs, as well as the epic poem and the 
drama, have partaken of each successive change! In 
early ages, they were spontaneous and necessarily rude 
productions; in refined times they became artificial. 
Neither of these two periods are, I apprehend, the most 
favorable to poetry. The mind cf the poet requires to 
be somewhat eultivated and enlarged by reading; but it 
should not be perplexed by too many critical distinctions, 
nor weakened by excessive refinement. The age of po- 
etry precedes that of criticism; as the act precedes the 
law, which is made to control it. It is then —in the 
youth and first manhood of literature, that all imagina- 
tive writings are the best. If they exhibit not the fastid- 
iousness and superfluous accuracy of later ages, — which 
in many cases, is little Letter than the ‘ridiculous ex- 
cess'—they make amends for such deficiencies by the 
freshness and beauty — the originality and undaunted 
vigor of their images. 
dox in criticism, to insist upon minute and mathemati-' 
cal niceties, in things which deal mainly with the pas- 
sions. In our country, — and I believe in most others — 
the ballad preceded the song. The achievements of the 
warrior were reflected in the magnifying verse of the | 
minstrel. There scarcely ever was an age so dark, or 


We accumulate multitudes of | ‘ : 
of poetry, the minstrel became master of a jewelor an 


In effect, it is a species of para- 


a people so barbarous, as not to have possessed bards| 
who sang the praises of their heroes. These two seem 
in fact, to have been almost necessary to each other; and 
‘to have gone, hand in hand, together, illustrating the | 
/soul and sinews of the times. The soldier would have | 
‘lacked one strong incentive, had a minstrel been found | 
wanting to shout forth his deeds; and, without a hero, | 
| the minstrel himself would have had little or no subject | 
‘for his song. For allthe subtleties of thought, which | 
| writers in more advanced ages pour out so profusely, | 
are beyond the range of an uneducated poet. He knows | 
/and sings only, what he sees and hears. The sheepand | 
|their pastures—the struggles and bloody feuds of his 
province, form the staple of his verse. His heroes are 
| renowned like the racer, for blood, and bone, and sinew. 
| All else is beyond his limit — beyond his power. It is 
the educated poet only who subdues abstract ideas to the | 
purposes of his verse, and lets loose his Imagination in- | 
to daring and subtle speculations. There isno one, with | 
whose works Iam acquainted, who falsifies this posi- | 
tion; saving perhaps Shakspeare, who is an exception | 
‘to all things! 
| The ballad-writers of our country were men of great} 
talent; but they did not go beyond their age. ‘They | 
roared out Bacchanalian songs, over sack and the ‘ blood | 
red wine;’ they bruited about the deeds of their favor- | 
ite heroes, till the heroism of the verse bore the same | 
| proportion to the original actions that vapor does to wa-| 
ter. Inreturn for this, —they were paid in bed and. 
board; in wine, and mead, and broadcloth ; and in huge | 
quantities of praise! Occasionally, indeed, when some | 
rich and puissant baron was transformed into a god, or| 
‘his dame or daughter were exhibited in flattering com-| 
parison with the fuam-born Venus, by the false glimmer | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ounce of gold. Subsequently to all this, our ballad ma- 
kers and players wandered about to fairs and revels. | 
Private beneficence was often found wanting — perhaps || 
it was sometimes taxed too heavily —and the men who 
had wares for all tastes, wisely left the individual for 
the multitude. And hence began the patronage of ‘the 


Public.’ ll : 
'|for a moment, then bolted out of the room; 


'|the entreaties and threats of the steward, could he be 


The competition for public favor, however, was not 
long confined to professed minstrels. The arts of read- 
ing and writing, opened a new prospect of ambition to 
our noble ancestors. The spirit of chivalry, which had 
previously manifested itself in hard blows alone, sought | 
opportunities for exhibiting its gentler qualities in song. 
Love, Devotion, Constancy, and the various other Vir- | 
tues, — which do not consist merely in the muscles, or | 


spring from the sheer insensibility of the animal man — || 


found historians. Surrey, Wyatt, Sidney, Raleigh, and 
a host of others, form part of this early class of poets. | 
Their style and gallantry —with such small gradual 
change as is always occurring in literature — remained | 
till the death of Charles the First. Upon that occasion | 


the belles lettres, as well as monarchy, were overturned || 


for atime; but returned, the former in a new guise and || 
thoroughly degenerated, with the courtiers of his son. 
From that period, till the time of Thomson and Col- 
lins— for I refer Milton to an earlier period —all our 
songs, 
the celebrated ‘ Lady of Quality.’* I recollect scarcely 
a single English song of high character, which has been 
ten years before the public. And yet, Burns and other 
Scottish poets have, for almost half a century, been 
scattering among us the seeds of a better taste. Let us 
hope, that in an agreeable — although not very impor- 
tant — department of literature, we are destined to some 
improveinent. 


*Dryden and Pope, and a few others, form of course illustrious 
| exceptions to this censure. 


ORIGIN OF DRINKING HEALTHS. 


Tue drinking of healths took its rise from the time of 
the Danes being in this Island. It was frequently cus- 
tomary with them, while an Englishman was drinking, 
to take that oppertuuity of stabbing him. The English, 
upon this, entered into combination to be mutual pledges 
_of security for each other while drinking — so drank to 

/each other’s health and preservation. Erom hence! 


' arose the custom of pledging and drinking healihs. 


and most of our poems, were evidently written by || 


NOT COL. CROCKETT. 
BY HAZLEWOOD BUCKEYE ESQ. 


Hed. What kind of an animal do you call this? ’Tis as like as 
any thing I ever saw in the course of my life. — Bordon. 





‘Tsay, feller, hand them thar what d’ye call ’m, here. 
Capting, will you give me that thar head — that pig’s 
head ?’ 

‘Will you have the whole of it ?’ politely inquired the 
|| captain. 

‘Yes for sarting; I never does any thing by halves — 
but goes the whole hog, ’specially when I feel so hungry 
|jthat Iseem like a young cataract — I could swoller Et- 
ner and bilch forth Confucius.’ 

This was Col. Crockett — so the register informed us. 
He was about six feet high, stoutly built, his hands and 
feet were particularly small for a man of his appearance 
and character. His tout ensemble was much mure trim 
than we expected to see, although he seemed to exert 
every faculty to look as outre as possible. His complex- 
ion was swarthy; his cheek-bones high, his nose large, 
and disposed to favor an Indian’s. His hair was long, 
dark and curly — looking rather uncombed than care- 
fully attended to. His pantaloons, which were fashion- 
ably cut, developed an extraordinary handsome limb; 
and his loose, calico hunting shirt, ruffled around, col- 
lar, cape, cuffs and skirt, full and flowing, set off his per- 
son as the rough and untutored woodsman, to peculiar 
|jadvantage. The weather was excessively hot, and the 
perspiration fell in torrents from his face. 

‘Lord! what do you call that? I say waiter, boy, fel- 
ler, can’t you hear? Bring them ducks here.’ 

The boy with some hesitation handed the skeletons of 
a brace of ducks, whose bosoms had been trimmed, and 
whose pinions had been clipped by some more fortunate 
Guloseton, who preceded the Col. at table. However, 
jhe chuckled over the merry thoughts, which had at least 
‘been left him, and in that he found some consolation for 
| what had been removed. 

‘Feller, bring me a taller candle, and [ll grease your 
head and swollor you.’ 

This was too much for the cabin-boy, who had eyed 
the Col’s. voracity with intense anxiety. He trembled 
nor with all 





/prevailed upon to return. 

‘ Let’s look at them cabbages! ’ demanded the Col. 
Two cawliflowers that had escaped the observation of 
|the other amateurs of good living, quickly disappeared 
before his all-devouring appetite. 

‘What do you think of the cholerer, Capting? They 
say it’s playing hob with the fellers in these here parts 
— that it takes ’em off like strings of ing-uns in a Dutch 
kitchen,’ 

By this time the Col. had attracted universal atten- 
tion. Knivesand forks rested idly on the edges of plates, 
and mouths were gaping with wonderment and surprise, 
the juicies and gravies trickling from lips which had 
\forgotten to close upon the delicious viands they had ea- 
'!gerly caught up. 





‘Do you know who that strange animal is ?’ inquired 
a young collegian, fresh from his alma mater. 

| ‘Itis said to be Col. Crockett, the famous Tennessee- 
an,’ responded his companion, ‘but I set him down for a 
‘\cheat. Tarry awhile, and let us see what vagaries he 
jwillcutup. We may have some amusement with him 
yet—atany rate, his nonsense will furnish us variety 
|during our monotonous boat-ride; and if he becomes 
|troublesome, it will then be time enough to expose him.’ 
| ‘You beat Fitz, Col.’ observed one of the passengers, 
\v with whom we had seen the Col. conversing. 

‘O yes. I licked him up like salt. 
|Squeeze, though. 
| with. 


It was a tight 
You see I had the Gineral to contend 
He sent lots of letters all through the counties — 


, that is, he sent a whole heap of proclamations and hand- 


‘bills, and extra-Globes, franked by him and his fellers, 
|which the people thought were letters; and they said, 
i‘they might ever desert the old hero, who thought so 
|much of ’em as to have his letters printed, seeing some 
jof ’em could’nt read writing. But I skinned my eye 
tight, and went around and flogged halfa dozen, outshot 
| the others, and told ’em all if they sent me to the city, 
(I'd send ’em printed letters, and all the news to boot; 
land that it should not be like a jug-handle — all on ore 





be | 
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side, neither. Lord, you ort to have seena big feller; 


he was just about as big as my grandfather used to be 
when I was so high —suiting the action to the word — 
and thought, cracky, what a big man he was to be sure. 
Well, this feller swore that I was hired by a wild beast 
man, to show off with an elephant. Well, says I, what 
if 1am, won’t I bring all the money home, and spend it 
among my constituents on election days, and shan’t we 
have lots of fun and grog? But, says I, my poor feller 
who put you upto that? And he would ’nt tell me; so 
{ ups and knocks him down as slick as nothing. Take 
that, says I, and hold your gab the next time, or I'll 
rush you up Salt river; that’s only a priming so be off. 
And sure enough, off he ponied.’ 

After this speech of his, the colonel’s appetite seemed 
born anew. He fell to, and many a dish was relieved 
of its burthen. 

‘ Waiter, what do you think of the times --look rather 
squally ahead, don’t they? What may be the rate we’re 
running? Well, Ireckon you take me for a fool. — 
Never mind, my appetite will come by and by.’ 

The Col. was evidently tickled with the effect which 
his pleasantry produced ; and after taking a loving glass 
of brandy and water, pushed away his chair from the 
table, and leaned back with a hearty laugh; picking his 
teeth with a four-pronged fork, to the evident consterna- 
tion of some exquisites on board. 

‘By hoky! but this is an improvement! A man can 
pick all his teeth at once! What’ll you take for this ?’ 

‘ Oh, the brute!’ exclaimed the collegian. 

‘ Well, this takes the shine off of any thing I ever did 
see,’ said the Col., not noticing the effect of his rudeness 
on the more civilized portion of the company. 

The table was removed; the male passengers, who 
used the weed, were enjoying their Havannas on the 
boat’s guard. We were dashing through the lucid wa- 
ter at a rapid rate ; the bone beautifully whitening before 
the bow, and the waves joyously heaving into crested 
foam, and sparkling in the sun’s brilliant blaze ; a trem- 
bling current of air gently stole around our temples, as 
we trod the deck, or leaned loungingly against the taf- 
ferel. Each man seemed enveloped in his own thoughts, 
as the smoke curled beautifully upward from his segar 
and evanesced into thin air. 


The Col. once more made his appearance. He had a/! 


large melon under each arm, a basket of delicious 
peaches in each hand, and a good round laugh upon his 
happy countenance. 

‘ Well, fellow-citizens ; pshaw, I thought I was on the 
stump, talking to my constituents in Tennessee. Gen- 
tlemen, let’s see who’s afeard of cholerer. I hope we 
have no cowards here. 

So saying, he deposited his burthen, and proceeded 
deliberately to display his own fearlessness. The mel- 
ons were fine, and many a longing glance was cast upon 
them. The peaches looked most tempting, and mouths 
were watering to taste their luscious richness. But the 
fell disease which had moved its sable wing over the 
land, had written ‘ taste not’ on every thing of the kind. 

‘Come, mess-mate,’ said he, (my berth was immedi- 
ately over the one he occupied,) ‘ you are not afeard 2 
Take some. They won’t hurt you.’ 

I did indeed take and eat of both melon and peach- 
es; although prudence chided me whilst I did so. He 
seemed considerably gratified, and looked upon me with 
more favor during the remainder of the passage, than 
my fellow-voyagers. After vainly endeavoring to pre- 
vail upon the company to partake of his stores of fruit, 
he had it all moved to the deck, and distributed among 
those who did not reflect upon the consequences, and 
who eagerly accepted the bounty of his generosity. 

I learned that at Louisville he had provided himself 
with a cart-load of melons and several bushels of peach- 
es for a steamboat ride of twenty hours, to Cincinnati! 

Such was the good humor, and good heart he exhib- 
ited, that he was not interrupted in his ‘whims and 
oddities.’ 

It was not Col. Crockett, but an eccentric individual 
who was fond of a practical joke; and who enacted the 
part with great good humor, if he failed in his attempt 
ai the portraiture of the far-famed Tennessean. The 
last we saw of him, he was cutting capers among the 


| 


more easily duped and readily excited ‘ commune vulgus’ 
| 
jon deck. 


} 


THE MISER PUNISHED. 
We extract the following specimen of Turkish Tales 
The day was closing beautifully bright. The sky was || from the Nouveau Journal Asiatique for May ; — 

serene and lovely. Scarcely a cloud decked the canopy | Under the reign of the first Caliphs, there was a mer- 
‘above. The boat in which we danced over the glad | chant at Bagdad, equally rich and avaricious. One day 
| waters, was ploughing her swan-like way through the|| he had bargained with a porter to carry home for him a 
‘saucy wave. The air that had scarcely breathed through || large basket of porcelain vases for ten paren. As they 
‘the hot day, blew fresh and spicy as gales of Araby.) Went along, he said to the man, : My friend, you are 
The very trees that fringed the river’s edge, seemed in-| Young; and I am old — you can still earn plenty, strike 
stinet with the balmy atmosphere. After hanging list-|| OJ entreat you, a para from your hire.’ 

lessly through the day, it was enlivening to see them | ‘ Willingly,’ replied the porter. 
| 


| 
| 





'shake their pendant boughs, among whose fading leaves This request was repeated again and again, until, 
were some yet living green whose gloss glittered in the| when they reached the house, the porter had only a sin- 
sun-ray. jie para to receive. As they went up the stairs, the 

Oh! ‘twas a heavenly scene. It seemed as if no bit-| merchant said, If you will resign the last para, I will 
terness was mingled in the cup we tasted. Some old} 8!Ve you three pieces of advice.’ 














. 5 ¢ » 0 en ? wee . ta 
friends and chums had come aboard at Madison, and in | = it SO, wee the porter. 
each other’s smiles we forgot the world— the cholera ||‘ Weil then,’ said the merchant, ‘ If any one tells you 

- 5 Pit ss : . . : ° 

and Col. Crockett. We were a merry crew—a right|| it is better to be fasting than feasting, do not believe him 
WPA "|| If any one tells you it is better to be poor than rieh, do 
joyous set. y ie" F : 

| “One more bottle for old acquaintance sake’ — not believe him. If any one tells you it is better to walk 


| ide 2]jeve i ? 
And the glass of pleasure, loaded to the brim with | than to ride, do _ believe him.’ — 
| sparkling wine, went speedily around. ‘ My good sir,’ replied the astonished porter, ‘I knew 
= : ; these things before, but if you will listen to me, I will 
And there was a beautiful boy on board. He was an|}| give you tivice sack as you never bees’, 
| s . . to} J ae a, . 

Ss so : 
is and aad Reon conties Sy Ste ante geen The merchant turned round, and the porter, throwing 
|relative, his grandmother, to our care. His look—TI}! 6 basket down the staircase, said to him, ‘If any one 
never can forget that look of loveliness. It was so ten-|| ve npeanalney ain ig we oe 
la d deli : lik ae oe HW || tells you that one of your vases remains unbroken, do 

> Ss —_— x 4 s. " " ° P 
- ne ssc a ca echt “ee cage S 61m a his! 2° believe him.’ Before the miser could reply, the 
g s en S S|) : 
might have numbered some age summer —m is|| porter made his escape. 
'glossy, flaxen ringlets curling in wanton profusion, had} a MAD acTREse 
. . A) / LESS. 
not been bronzed by their suns. Nought but rosy dim- j Raeel gate ; 
ples ever erossed his cheek — save when a tear dropped THE most distinguished Ophelia that ever appeared 
from sympathy for suffering humanity. And yet he|| the stage, was Mrs Susannah Mountford. During her 
was a contemplative child, —and would sit for hours, | last years — says Genest, in his ‘ Account of the English 
“Hig a ' TE 
dreaming and teaching his young fancy to build those jee she became deranged. But as her disorder 
castled hopes of young life, which are never to be real-|| “#5 not outrageous, she was not placed under any rig- 
oad orous confinement, but was suffered to walk about her 
ae , , .,_|| house. r,s sked w y >r- 
The river lay like a broad mirror, so glossy was its|| ouse. One day » She asked what play was to be per 
gurface, ‘The fonavent beenth that waited over the land|| formed that evening. and was told it was to be Hamlet. 
was powerless a anal 0 sins ween. A haleyon|| Shattered as her mind was, she recollected her former 
os 5 . c | ali : . as at " . = 
poised him on a deadened bough, as the boat went by.|| Slory ow the part of Pphelia ; and with that cunning, 
His hunger had been sated, and he slept. He aneeeail which is so frequently allied to insanity, she found 
\the type of the quietude whic’ reigned in our advance. || ™@€2®S to elude the care of her attendants, and got to the 
: é ies . | theatre, where, concealing herself till the scene in which 
Behind us swept the furrowed waters, from the ‘ deep} ; 
| Ophelia was to make her appearance in her mad state, 
. ; | she pushed upon the stage before the person appointed tc 
, her va ™ the ogg aor The ed —_ fol- | play the character, and exhibited a representation of it 
a wedi aa _— li ‘es sis ee yor . | that astonished the performers as well as the audience 
the grape, rolled on our lips. e knew nocare. And— 


h ‘ ’ : al She exhausted her vital powers in this effort, was taken 
the cry ‘save me, save me,’ rung in accents wild|| Ss 
| y ' : ‘a home, and died soon after. 


\from the side of the vessel. We heard a splash — we 
rushed to the gangway only in time to see the wheel pass 
over our little favorite, and the lifeless body go down to 
rise no more ! 














| bosom’ of the river ploughed. 
fe) 





‘THE FUNERAL. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this 
Oh God, it is a fearful thing Ss. G. W. 


To see the human soul take wing, AGArnsT the wall a lovely picture hung, 

So true to life, it wanted but a tongue; 

*T was a young girl’s —the face, though passing fair, 
Spoke more of goodness than of beauty there. 
Years, years had vanished since the limner’s power, 
Stealing the sweetness of a passing hour, 

Had stamped it there, a little circle’s gaze, 

The fond memorial of departed days. 


In any shape, in any inood. 


Not one smile was excited during the remainder of) 
our trip. We had lost a link of union —the one in 
whose fate all felt the deepest concern. 


Cincinnati Mirror. 





FOLLY. 
Nonsense is to sense like shade to light, making by 
contrast what is beautiful still more beautiful; it is like 
an intended discord in a delicious melody, making the 
next concord sweeter ; like silent sleep after sorrowful 
wakefulness ; the calm which succeeds a storm; like 
| cheerfulness after care ; condescension after banter. 





Years, years had vanished — where was she whose face 
Still from that canvass smiled in girlhood’s grace 2 

A coffin stood beside —I raised the lid— 

Alas! another picture there was hid: 

What hard, stern hand those pallid features drew! 
That cheek, that brow — so false, and yet so true? 

°T was she — the same — ‘here in her maiden bloom, 
Here cold in death and waiting for the tomb. 


A gray-haired man leaned o’ er her where she slept, 
Then to the living likeness turned — and wept: 
Children, fond, grieving children looked within, 
As if their love one answering look might win: 
Vain hope! the eye was dark, and dull the ear 
That never, till that hour, refused to hear; 
Hushed, even to them, forever hushed the tongue, 
On whose sweet lessons they so long had hung. 

* * F * * ° e 


APHORISMS. 

A proud man and a humble man will both admit that 
‘humility is virtue.’ Nothing is more common than a 
similarity of sentiment in opposite characters. I dare 
say a fox and a goose, if they could speak, would concur 
in saying that poultry ought to be well fed. 

Turn, mourners, from that face, it tells of gloom 
Around it draw the curtain of the tomb ; 

Look on this breathing picture of her youth, 

See where it smiles, in beauty and in truth ; 

Like this she lives in her eternal home, 

That bright abode where sorrow ne’er can come: 
There, in the likeness that her Maker drew, 


JEW’S HARP. 
Tue name of this simple musical instrument is sup- 
posed to be a corruption of the Jaw’s Harp, or a harp!|| 
which is held in the Jaws while making melody. The 


Jews declare that this instrument was unknown to their 
forefathers. 














Ye weeping ones, she waits to welcome you 
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ADVENTURES 
DURING THE REBELLION IN JAMAICA, 1831-2. 


BY A PLANTER. 


No, £V. 


Original. 





way, that you had a clear view of the rebels from it— || close to which he stood; it was without effect. He bore 
‘a charmed life; for so exposed was his situation, that most ° 


while a path branched off, and led to the negro houses. | 
Capt. Gordon, with about sixty or seventy men, took the | 
road, while the rest, led by Lieut. G. and Capt. T., of the 
2d company, went up the path with the intention of en-| 
gaging the rebels’ attention, while the party under Capt. 


Gordon pushed forward to intercept their retreat. Iwas 





Ir was on, or about the night of the tenth of January, 
zighten hundred and thirty-two, that the first actual en- 
counter took place between the rebels and the militia — 
at least, the first our company had with them, and I 
think that none had taken place in any other part of the 
country. For some time before, in innumerable num- 
bers they had been planning a grand attack. The ne- 
groes from the adjoining parishes were to join the expe- 
dition. They were to meet, in the evening, at Flamstead, 
and after a sumptuous supper, at which sundry terrible 
oaths were to be sworn, were to choose a leader, march 
to Latium, destroy every one of us, stick our heads on 
poles, and take possession of the Island — supposing it 
would be an easy task, after the taking of Latium — for 
the dissenting ministers had made them believe that the 
king’s troops would stand neutral. They carried into 
effect the choosing of a commander, drank the most sol- 
emn oaths to destroy us, in a mixture composed of rum, 
gunpowder, and blood. This compost stocked the ‘ cap- 
tains’ of the rebels with plenty of ‘dutch courage’ — 
and all, confident of success — which was, indeed, prob- 
able, as their number amounted to five or six thousand, 
— began their march. 

The oaths I have mentioned were founded in African 
superstition — which the creoles put much faith in and 
reverence, as they also do ‘ Obiah,—a most horrible 
kind of superstition, a belief in the power of which often 
destroys the strongest and most healthy negroes. These 
sable heroes chose an evening for their enterprize which 
proved gloomy, for at the night-fall there was a drizzling 
rain, and they supposing that our guns would, therefore, 
be useless, hailed it as a happy circumstance. 

The order of their march must be noticed. First,the 
General, with about one hundref& men with muskets, 
who were expected to do the greater part of the fighting 
— next, one hundred braves without guns, having pikes, 


cutlasses, knives, and ramrods finely sharpened, fixed in || 


bamboo handles. The rest followed armed with hoes, 
large headed clubs, and pikes with one, two, and three 
prongs, as if intended for a shark fishing excursion — 
those with one prong were jag 


cane bills, and every other imaginable weapon. The|| 


night had just closed when they reached the Latium ne-| 
. . . . | 
gro houses, which they immediately set on fire in several | 


directions, and the light thus produced was the first in- 


timation we had of their approach. Dinner, or rather || 


Supper, was over, and most of us had retired to rest — 
being fatigued with our day’s work, having visited sev- 
eral estates, and been out since the morning — when all 
at once we were aroused by the cry of ‘fallin! fall in! 
the negroes are upon us!’— and immediately the offi- 
cers of the two companies began calling out, ‘ fall in, No. 
3, fall in, No. 2.2 We were up in a moment, and a lu- 
dicrous scene of confusion and scrambling succeeded ; 
many had taken off part of their clothing and shoes, by 
way of resting more comfortably ; and so secure from 
all attack had we felt, that muskets, belts, and cartouch- 
boxes lay about in great confusion. Every man now 
tried with nervous haste to secure his own —the very 
haste adding to the difficulty — for the curing-house was 
but half lighted by a solitary copper lamp hung from 
one of the rafters, and very much resembling those usu- 
ally seen in a prison-scene ata theatre. After scram- 
bling and tumbling against one another for a little while, 
we at last turned out, and ‘fell in’ to rank before the 
door of the barracks, when, the officers being ready to 
lead to the attack, we marched forward, to the number 
of about one hundred, including officers — twenty being 
left to guard the works. Previous to starting, cartridges 
were served out. I took the opportunity to slip an addi- 
tional dozen into my pocket, besides the box-full, for I 
dreaded nothing so much as to run short of ammunition. 
When I returned, not one was left. 


The road we took did not conduct straight to the scene 
of action, but wound round the foot of the hill in such a 


with Lieut. G.— We pressed forward as fast as the slip- | 
pery nature of the path would permit; but being com- 
posed of clay, and moistened by the rain, I came on my 
knees several times during the ascent — at which a com- 
rade jocularly remarked that I was trying to say my 
prayers. Arriving at the negro houses quite out of 
breath, after a short pause to recover it, we hurried to- 
ward the:burning houses, which we could see through 
ithe trees straight before us; and on a nearer approach, 
| we found them surrounded by negroes, yelling and shout- 
‘ing, while setting fire to the surrounding huts. They 


‘opened a running fire on them, each man firing and load- 
|ing as fast as possible; this continued for a little time, 
| with no effect on either side, for we were too much out 
of breath to take a steady aim. The rebels, however, 


fired the first shots as we came up; we immediately || 





could not stand it, and soon retreated toward an open 
piece of ground on top of the hill, which was skirted on 
two sides by a cane piece wall about four feet high, and | 


on another by the negro houses. To attain this ground, | 
we had to ascend another declivity in the face of a smart 
fire, and showers of stones hurled at us by those who| 


had no guns. We however received no damage from | 


either. During the ascent I fired at a huge fellow just | 


of seeing him fall like an ox. With an exulting shout, | 
‘I rushed on, quite forgetting to re-load. Gaining the} 
|level space, a scene presented itself which I shall never | 
forget. To the left lay the negro houses burning furi- 
ously, and filling the air with smoke; they were sur- 
rounded by negroes, who through the smoke looked like | 
| demons — which resemblance was heightened by the’ 
|strong smell of gunpowder that filled the air. Through | 
| the trees, a little farther on, was a great firing from the| 





fire that Capt. Gordon’s party treated them to from the, 
||road below; only a few of them were in sight — of these, | 
‘however, the ‘commander’ was conspicuous by his 
cocked hat. He was a fine tall negro, dressed in a full 
suit of regimentals, which he had plundered from his 
master’s house. He showed the whole time more cool- 














putting his gun to his shoulder, and had the satisfaction | | 


; ’ \| 
rebels just above the road, and who were returning the || 


jof our men had at least one shot at him. He however 
escaped the ordeal —- fate having in reserve a more ele- 
| vated end for so great a hero, for he subsequently graced 
a gallows on Montego Bay. 

The fire was now at the thickest — not in the least 
slackened by the rain, which fell pretty fast. Our prim- 
lings all answered; shot succeeded shot — till at length 
ithe blacks began with loud yells to retire, and finally ran 
‘helter-skelter into the cane piece, under whose shelter 
ithey were safe, as we could not follow them ; we contin- 
|ued firing among them for some time, however, and by 
\the occasiona! shrieks we heard, must have hit some of 
ithem. 

During the fight, an officer, Lieut. C., was attacked 
iby one of the most resolute of the rebels, armed with a 
‘cutlass, who broke his sword; the cutlass was in the act 


of descending to honor the Lieut. with a glorious death 
‘on the ‘ battle-field,’ and to immortalize his name, when 
‘a young man of the 2d company, having nothing else to 
'do, stepped up and marred this prospect of glory, by 
‘running his bayonet through the negro, and firing the 
'contents of his musket after it, to make sure work. — 
‘He fell with a groan and acurse. I passed just at the 
/moment, and shall never forget the hideous distortion of 
‘his features — pain, hatred, and intoxication were fright- 
\fully mingled there — rendered almost demoniac by the 
‘contrast between his ebony skin and white teeth and 
‘eyes, which could be distinctly seen in the glare. 

| Soon not a rebel was to be seen, except the dead bodies 
of several which had fallen, and a few scatterers who 
“were flying over the adjoining hills. Itseemed asif all 
the stock of courage they had was exhausted, and that 
‘all hopes were given up by them of conquering Latium 
and the Island, as they had proposed — at any rate, for 
that night. We now assembled in a body on the little 
level, and it was evident that none of our number were 
missing. 

In the meantime Capt. Gordon had led his party along 
the road, round to the other side of the cane piece, 
| where they soon came in sight of us, and, in the dark- 
‘ness, and their ignorance of our position, mistook us for 
rebels, and under this impression, saluted us with a 
‘pretty sharp volley, fortunately firing too high, so that 
'the balls passed harmlessly over our heads. We how- 
lever found the peculiar ‘ping’ ‘ping’ of the bullets 


ged like a saw — some had |! ness and bravery than any negro I ever heard of. He||rushing through the air, by no means pleasant to our 
4 5 j 





was surrounded by negroes, who loaded muskets for him | | ears, more especially, coming as they did from friends. 
|In this most unpleasant dilemma we continued until 





jas he discharged them at our men below — exposed all 


,|the most comfortable, with the fact that some black vil- 


i'enced, rushed forward among my comrades, and got to 


|the while to the hot fire they were keeping up. They 
|| lost a man about this time, and I suspect he shot him. 

; On gaining the flat, I saw through the smoke that 
\| Lieut. G. and some of our men were there already, and| 
firing in the direction of the negro houses and cane piece | 
— while the negroes who had retreated were firing from 
|| behind the wall. Such was my excitement, that I forgot | 
'|to load my musket till admonished to do so by an inef- 
|, fectual attempt to return the compliment of a shower of 
| Stones from behind the wall, which was not ten yards off. 

{It was fortunate that I then loaded with all expedition ; 

|for I had no sooner completed the operation, than I saw 
the bright barrel of a musket gliding over the wall, — 
| where it finally rested, and I could distinctly see the re- 
‘flection of the fire on its point, which was directed full 
| upon me. I candidly allow that my feelings were not 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


jain had me within point blank shot. I felt a certain 
|catching about the heart, which was far from agreeable, 
‘and the idea of the pain such a death would give my 
\ friends, for an instant shot across my brain. With a 
|promptitude occasioned by these feelings, I raised my 
piece, and fired at the same moment —that saved me — 
my ball hit the stones close to the musket, as I could hear 
‘by the rattling they made; the gun quickly disappeared, 
and by the loud ery which followed, I have no doubt I 
| wounded my well-intentioned friend in the house. All 
this was the work of a minute. I, delighted at my es- 
,cape from the first danger of the kind I ever experi- 


| within sixty yards of the black General; three times 





‘did J deliberately fire at him, each time striking a pigsty 


some of the strongest-lunged of the officers contrived to 
let them know who we were. 

Descending from our elevation, we joined Capt. Gor- 
don, who had assembled his men in a sort of shed at 
one end of the cane-piece, erected for the purpose of 
sheltering the negroes from any rain which might fall 
when they were at work thereabout; the path we went 
by was strewed with clubs, pikes, and other arms which 
‘the fugitives had dropped in their haste — and we had a 
shot or two at some of them climbing an adjoining hill. 

It now rained hard, and as it was evident that nothing 
more was to be done where we were, the order was given 
to march back to the works, in case they also should be 
attacked. Onthe way, the body of the man who was 
shot was taken up and carried home ; he was one of the 
free born people, and a very fine young fellow. The 
mere sight of his body produced more quaking among 
our men than even the danger they had escaped — inso- 
much that on our arrival at the works it was smuggled 
off and seen no more until next day, when it was buried 
with military honors. 

We found all quiet at the works, and the men left to 
guard them were not a little glad to witness our return, 
After double sentries had been placed all round, and 
other precautions taken to prevent any farther surprise, 
the rest of us were dismissed to regain the couches we 
had been so rudely aroused from. It not being my night 
of duty, I was among this fortunate few; and after dry- 
ing myself as far as possible, and putting my arms 
where I could find them readily, I laid myself down 
once more on my board and blanket, and was in a de- 
lightful sleep in a moment. It will no doubt be wor- 
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dered at, how one hundred men could so easily defeat 
five thousand with so little loss; but it must be kept in 
mind that (as I said before) those among the rebels who 
had guns, were expected by the others to do all the fight- 
ing and bear the brunt — and when we were defeated 
and flying, the pikemen and others were to rush on and 
destroy us. Untilthen, they all stood at a respectable 
distance, out of gunshot, with the exception of the 
couple of hundred who joined the musketeers in the 
fight — so that altogether we had not above three hun- 
dred to contend with. When the ‘corps de reserve’ 
found that their services would not be required — inas- | 
much as we did not fly, as they had anticipated — they | 
very prudently returned whence they came, at a leis- 
urely run, leaving those already engaged, to finish the 
adventure and shift for themselves. 

Our list of killed and wounded was one shot, and one 
wounded by himself in the hand with his own bayonet. 

The enemy had from thirty-six to forty shot, and innu- 
merable wounded. 

I visited the cane-piece and negro houses next day, 
and saw the bodies laying about in all directions ; some 
must have lived for some hours after we left the ground, 
before they died of their wounds, as was evident from 
the broken canes and pools of blocd round many of 
them. They were all dressed alike, in blue jackets and 
trowsers, made of the coarse cloth given them by their 
masters to make cloaks of. To this, those who were 
‘captains,’ added whatever ornaments they could plun- 
der. 


The day after this we commenced burning the huts on 
the estates toward the mountains; Flamstead being the 
nearest, was the first visited. 


THE MORALITY OF METHOD. 


BY H. T. T. 








Original. 





The man of methodical industry and honorable pursuits realizes | 
the ideal divisions of time, and gives a character and individuality | 
to its moments. — THE FRIEND. 

Tue fact that Method constitutes a very important 
regulating agent in the physical universe, where it is so 
beautifully developed, presents a striking analogical ar- 
gument in its favor. But its results vindicate, most 
clearly, its claim to the character assigned it above. | 

hese results, in the present point of view, assume a | 





two-fold aspect , — as influencing, on the one hand, the 
moral circumstances of life, and as related, on the other | 
to the higher nature of man. 


Of the former, time is one of the most influential, re- 
garded in all its conditions. To the mere citizen of the | 
world it is inestimable, and to one who feels, with all the | 
sensitiveness of a moral! being, that he ‘is introduced to 
the community of responsible agents ; and has taken up | 
his heir-ship of an interminable destiny’ —- its worth is | 
not only immeasurably enhanced, but its use, being un- 
der the cognizance of conscience, becomes a high respec- 
tability. Method, in both cases, but especially under 
the intelligent application of the latter, is an almost mi- | 
raculous agent in rendering this most valuable privilege 
—time more available. Hence it subserves a much | 
better purpose than convenience ; — it adds to the satis- 
factions of conscience, it promotes practical duty. 


And it does this, perhaps, in a yet higher degree, by 
carrying into the midst of all the various means of im-. 
provement — that ‘ distribution and singling out of parts’ | 
which Lord Bacon calls the life of despatch. ‘Thus, as 
in the natural world, where 


Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath 

causing the several elements — each to act without in- 
terference and without cessation. | 

The true rank which belongs to Method as a result of, 
character, is, I believe, but seldom realized. If it were, 
what are called men of genius would not so contentedly | | 
remain destitute of that love of order and those method- | 
ical habits which so augment the efficiency of great | 
powers, as well as lend acharm tothe conduct of the | 
humblest of human beings and impart a moral coloring, | 
visible ata glance, to the meanest abodes of poverty, | 


and the simplest lives of the poor. It can, I think, be 
shown, toa mind disposed to view philosophically the 
science of improvement, that the quality under consid- 
eration is a real, I had almost said an essential attribute 
of a virtuous character. 

it is characteristic of spiritual properties to put forth 
innumerable manifestations and exert far-reaching in- 
fluences. Physical strength or skill is comparatively 
confined as to its developments, while mind, passion, 
and every moral force are apparently as limitless in the 
variety as in the potency of their operations. 
This peculiarity is singularly evinced in the indirect 
indications of human feeling and thought. It is not 
only in the open, prominent labors of mind, out-pourings 
of feeling, or even in the unstudied displays of self, that 
the individuals of our race, exhibit their mental and 


transcending the more deliberate and grand, but vastly 
less natural indications of humanity. Thus the acute 


der circumstances the most adverse to the formation of 


speech. 

Beautiful illustrations of this truth abound amid the 
results of character. From the very fact that moral 
and religious principle is the deepest and most energetic 
of spiritual agents, its products are not only the most 
intrinsically important, but the subtlest, the most minute 
and certain. Among these is Method. 


Although of minor comparative greatness, it is essen- 
tially a moral quality and eminently indicative of a well 


worthy offspring of innate goodness that we most sensi- 
bly feel its moral nature —its identity with all that is|| 
exalted and pure in the soul. 

The general supremacy or activity of a great princi-|| 
ple is not infrequently urged as a satisfactory reason for | 
the neglect of what are deemed its minor elements. 
The proposition is clearly unphilosophical, and the oc- 
casions to which it is usually applied, are such as to in- 
crease the baneful tendency consequent upon all errone- 


|| ous reasoning. 


Deformity, both of matter and mind, consists chiefly |, 


||in a symmetrical desideratum and the essence of beauty | | 


is rather individual consumation than comparative love- 
liness. Properly speaking, then, each specimen of a 
species is beautiful in proportion as it approaches the 
perfection of its nature, and the eye of a philosopher re- 
gards as complacently, a finished blade of grass as a 


intellect, their combined result-- character, must be pro-| | 
nounced wanting, if a regulating spirit, a correct habit, 
—an intelligent Method be not among its qualities. in| 
truth, we recognize, however unconsciously, the neces- 
sity of a good degree, at least, of mora] symmetry, and 
in so doing, we acknowledge the claims of that virtue 


| Method cannot otherwise than by abuse, be applied toa 
mere dead arrangement, containing in itself no princi-|| 
ple of progression.’ 





SONNET TOTHE RAIN. 





BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Sweet rain! the concentrated breath of heaven! 
Falling in tears at passing of the sun — 
And sinking on the still brow of the even, 
With the light touching of a loving one ; 
Sweet rain! that lovest to hear thine own nice voice, 
In converse with the streams, and summer lakes, 
And stirring leaves — with small and pleasant noise, 
Like tones from wind-harps to the feeling driven. 
Sweet rain! that lovest, when the clouds are riven, 
To bend thy bow before thee, while their wakes 
A new light in the west — sweet rain, thou art 
A silent blessing to the world’s great heart ; 
Gliding about its chords, like generous wine, 





And lighting up the flowers with fire divine. 


moral constitutions. The spirit of man is continually || 
shadowed forth, and often with a fidelity and interest} | 


observer discovers manifold signs of refinement in a) 
cultivated man, upon the shortest acquaintance, and un-|| 


a correct judgment. And philosophers have told us of]! 
a Natural Language far more authentic than mere}| 


regulated spirit. And it is chiefly when viewed as the|}| 


rose fully blown. Apply these truths to our subject, and| 
it is plain that however excellent the feelings, however || 
\|holy and fervid the imagination, however powerful the || 


which it has been the object of the present chapter to) | 
advocate. It need scarcely be added that ‘the term| 


LAFAYETTE. 

But how came Gilbert Motier Lafayette instructed in 
the Freeman’s creed? His young heart was not moulded 
at the fire sides of New England :—he was not born in 
that old Bay State, so fatal, by day and by night, to ail 
presumption ; — the untamed blood of Pocahontas min- 
gled not in his veins : — maternal lips never touched his 
sympathies by recitals of the hopes, fears, faith, and 
constancy of the little band who gazed from the deck of 
the Mayflower at the receding shores of England, and, 
afterward, with no stay but God, stepped from the win- 
ter sea upon the inhospitable rock of Plymouth: — the 
pains of non-conformity had never driven him or his 
| fathers to scrutinize the foundations of authority: —he 
| did not learn the doctrine of Equal Rights in the Text 
| Book of the Pilgrims. When the future Patriots of the 
: revolution were following their fathers to the harvest 





| field, young Lafayette was surrounded with attendance 
|and observance as the precious orphan of a noble house 
|in an old and ceremonious monarchy. While they were 

learning at the school-house, and meeting-house, the du- 
|ties of freemen, and Puritans, he was acquiring the ac- 
|complishments of a preux chevalier at the college of 
Louis le Grand, or was imbibing in French palaces de- 

| votion to beauty and royalty, as the page of Marie An- 
| toinette. 

Connected, by historic recollections, with all the 
haughty assumption of the feudal day, every illusion of 
| transmitted glory and aristocratic pride, seemed to con- 
| spire with a generous and fearless spirit, to develope in 
| him the character of a gallant French Nobleman. Mar- 
ried at seventeen to an heiress of the illustrious and 
| powerful house of Noailles, and raised ere nineteen, to 

the rank of a commissioned officer, he seemed in the 
|| very morning of life to possess all that nature and for- 





| tune can bestow. Personal distinction alone was want- 
‘ing; and the path of honor lay open before him, attended 
| with no other difficulties than those which make it hon- 


| orable. 





| Surrounded with objects, opinions and observances, 
icaleulated to dazzle ani deceive, with every feudal and 
|| French prejudice bound thick upon his eyes, by what 
| externai illumination, or internal impulse, did his youth- 
| ful mind discover the bearings of human rights? What 
| causes called into life, and nourished the embryo of those 
/principles, which at last found vent in the surprising 
lact of devoting himself to the achievement of Ameri- 
‘can Independence? These questions we cannot an- 
| swer ; for his initiation in the faith seems as independent 
| of the instructions of those who were his elders, and 
| subsequently, his brethren, as that of Paul himself, who 
| tells us that he ‘conferred not with flesh and blood.’ 
Suddenly, among the anxious proscribed Patriots, who 
had commenced the great labor of establishing human 
liberty, appears from another hemisphere, a youthful 
| and noble stranger — not as a pupil, but an equal — ar- 
|| dent as themselves — clear-sighted, — well instructed — 
||resolved to hazard all in their despise d and doubiful 
|eause! That resolution—if he had perished on the 
\sea— if he had fallen by the first shot — ought to have 
|made his name sweet in every Freeman’s mouth, while 
Freedom shall endure. But it was not suffered to be 
| unfruitful. 








Its consequences, as developed in our history, are great 
—to France they have been momentous — and they 

| promise to be active, and, we fear, needful, for centuries 
|to come. For after all that has been done to diffuse the 
light of free institutions, the darkness of middle night 
| hangs over much of Europe. Watchful eyes see indeed 
from the Rhine toward the Cimmerian borders, hill-top 
after hill-top greyly emerge, and slowly redden — and 
they cling to hope; and wisely, for the seeds of consti- 
tutional liberty are, in fact, beneath the soil of many a 
| Spot, on whose surface no promise yet appears. The 
| American traveller finds the German, yea, the Prussian 
|— though haughty and reserved while mistaking him 
|fora Briton—if made aware of his error, start into 
|cordiality. Frankness and pleasure beam from his eye 
|— his sympathies quicken — his questions become man- 
| ifold ; and at parting, he asks the honor to grasp a free- 
man’s hand. This is no fiction, Few are aware how 
i hallowed, and how deep, are their feelings, who worship 
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= a 1 — 
Yow w thought besides, while looking over my Ee 
Liberty as a mistress they never may possess. When MAGAZINE WRITING. Now what I ee se saga s ny i 
a, ai vith h ” : a lay aside all other worldly || Proof, was this: that a ‘circulating medium,’ through Sa 
such is the feeling of the people, and with such exam Ir is a pleasing matter, to lay aside a - hicl many winds communicated their thought 
: j ’ : ah ahh, : : ye . 
ples to encourage, as now exist, Despotism cannot sit|| business whatever, and sit down with the afflatus of an-|| Wich so many f — ghts, a 
A j . : ps ; : me nae ite produced and clothed with befitting language in solitary f; 
like the Ancient of Days. But years must roll on —||ticipated immortality stirring within you, to write an e ck ehtaneaiinialh an dammmmliitdis meal a 
other battles must be fought— other patriots cloven|/article for a magazine. If the work has a general prev- labor, — os : = “ , ly a : i ee 
down — Poland rise, perhaps, and sink again, — ere that || alence,—if its fame is rife on good men’s tongues, —|| 10M aii nk agents a stowage 
senate house is built in Warsaw, under whose sacred || your inspiration is the stronger. One says to himself, | a = ee Ringer ted "scape d _— se 3 
porticoes the freemen of distant nations will delight to||how many friends of mine will overlook these very In| en iy ; egg panomen ov np ha ai f “ad a : 
meet. jcubrations, perceive my initials, and recognize my| respect ol all. oe o “a - ‘ oe Ba wes Judg- . 
: , : eee ~ he||ment, ata momentary glance, by the undiscerning eye 
Among all who have labored in the great cause of|'name? How many pleasing associations W ill thus be| she : . A er . he ier peace g “ i 
. wep 2 ro ri 1ess rv. e c 4 arte y re 
man, none has acted a more benevolent, consistent and ‘awakened, and peradventure, commendatory remarks || ° ee . el Ps: ogg nes in Teen yt 
illustrious part, than he who left a brilliant destiny in|!expressed concerning my powers? What a quid pro||Spoken of, in all worthy points, pres i adarsiauas of 
a 5 otis ondati f phrases, the|| ones, with tenderness. Our literature, I take it, is not in 
Europe to espouse the wrongs of these States. It is im-||quo for wakeful nights, emendations of phrases, . A ar lsh 
: ee . : ee : | : si vision | yet a sufficiently flowery pursuit, to enable any of its a 
possible to do justice to his actions and principles in a| | choosing of words, and toilsome revision * : : : ee ig a 
: =i votaries to sow its walks with brambles. By its influ- 
brief essay, for the first are connected with the pro- 


tracted changes of a memorable age ; and the latter lie 
at the root of all just government. This is the less to be 
regretted, as much of his life is a familiar story, and as 
his principles are identical with our own political faith. 
As if every thing conspired to prove his sincere con- 


victions, and his noble disinterestedness, the moment of 


his embracing our cause was one of overwhelming 
gloom. So discouraging did our prospects seem, — 
Washington being then on his retreat through Jersey, 
with a handful of defeated followers, — that the Amer- 
ican Commissioners deemed themselves bound in con- 
science and honor to dissuade a highly-connected youth 
from so unpromising an enterprise. His answer to their 
candid remonstrance embodies the spirit of his whole 
life. ‘Hitherto,’ said young Lafayette, ‘I have done no 
more than wish success io your cause. I now go to 
serve it. The more it has fallen in public opinion the 
greater will be the effect of my departure. Since yon 
cannot procure a vessel, [ will purehase and fit one out 
at my own expense; and I will also undertake to trans- 
mit your despatches to the Congress.’ He purchased a 
vessel, eluded his pursuers, embarked, and made a suc- 
cessful winter passage over seas beset with British crui- 
sers. He presented the despatches of our Commission- 
ers to the American Congress, and, with them, — made 
an offer of himself. 

Here, my countrymen, let us pause.— Point me, if 
you are able, to a parallel; for my own recollections do 
not supply it. He was no needy adventurer pushing his 
fortunes in the new world;—ne disgraced profligate 
seeking to cover his branded front with a military chap- 
let ; — no reckless misanthrope embittered by disappoint- 
ment till perils had become grateful; — he was no fol- 


Thus I bethought myself the other day, when I stepped | 
into the publication office of the Knickerbocker, to cor- 
rect the proof of an article, and to examine in print,| 
|< all the labor that I had labored to do.’ The damp sheet| 
was before me, — Kidder’s best, in a tasteful receptacle, 
= anda good pen. I began to peer over my conceptions, | 
‘and to mark down on copious margins the mistakes that | 
had broken out over the body of the matter, (as medical 
| parlance says of certain fevers) ‘ with a very aggravated 
itype.’ Before I had leisure to get through with even a} 
page atatime, there would come, post haste, a lad for 
|what I had read, as it was wanted at the office. 1) 
'straightway fell intoa train of reflection upon the large} 
amount of care and labor which must be entailed upon| 
the publishers and editors of an original magazine. “a 
My ideas, probably, were not new, —and many, doubt-| 
less, have felt them often, with more practice and feeling | 
than myself. | 

Some one has observed, that when we listen to an ex-| 
||quisite opera, or any elaborate and intricate piece of| 

music, we think not how vast were the pains and atten-| 
tion bestowed upon every note and cadence: what ef-| 
forts for perfection in a solo, — what panting fora war-| 
ble, — what travail for atrill! Taken separately, and| 
at rehearsals, in disjointed fragments of sound, how| 
different are they from that volume of sweet concords, | 
which was produced when they were all breathed forth| 
in order, to the accompaniment of flutes and recorders, | 
in one full gush of melody! This is just like a maga-| 
zine. How many minds does it engage! Cherished) 
thoughts and cherished feelings, polished or sublimated, | 
there find utterance, and demand — yes, demand, for they| 


. . 1 
ence, the country is to be mentally illustrated, — the Y 
clanking shackles of transatlantic humbug are to be 


v 
flung to the winds; and the establishment of wholesome e 
feelings, and reliance upon our own intellectual resour- le 
ces, firmly effected. I love to see the general Press en- 2 
gaged now and then in cheering onward the laborers : 
in the more unfrequented and toilsome avenues of our w 
literary vineyard. It sends a God-speed to the bosoms ‘5 
of those whose travails are more for their country than P 
themselves; and who are content, in anonymous pride 
to believe, that it heralds that bright day of mental re- 


finement which will ere long, among the freest and no- 
blest confederacy of nations on earth, irradiate the ut- 
most borders of that holy cireumference,--Our native 
land! Knictverbocker 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

Tuovcn I had here no opportunity of obtaining the 
information I wished for, respecting this university, I 
had afterward the good fortune of receiving, from a dis- } 
tinguished friend at Hanover, very satisfactory details, 
not only respecting Gottingen, but on the subject of ed- 
ucation throughout Germany in general, and the king- ‘ 
dom of Hanover in particular. 

From the statements of this gentleman, which are of 
unquestionable authority, it appears that the number of 


professors and teachers, in every part of the country, is 


much larger in proportion to the population, than it is 
with us. | 


In Hanover they have one university (Gottingen), 





lower of vulgar glory, no lover of the trade of murder. 
Adorned with talents and virtue, possessor of a princely 
revenue, basking in the royal favor, blessed with connu- 


: tingen, about 600 are Hanoverians. 
bial happiness, — with hopes thick clustering round his||which they are expressed is chaste and strong. ‘Give|| <4, 
noble head, ‘as blossoms on a bough in May’ —he for-||me,’ says another, ‘the ballads of a people, and I care 
sook all, came to us from beyond the ocean, asked leave || not who may make their laws.’ Ina country like ours, 
to pay his own expenses, and fight, as a volunteer, in|| Where the vast population move by common impulse,— 
think promptly, are enlightened with ease, and turn to 


our naked and barefoot regiments ! 
Hillhouse’s Oration. 





THE HUNTER’S FAREWELL. 


Original. 





1 am bound to the distant West, 
Where the hunter traps his game, 

Where the Bear is seen with his shaggy breast, 

And the Monarch of birds, with his bold, proud crest, 
Defies the hunters’ aim. 


Iam bound to a distant land, 

Where once the war-whoop rung ; 
Where the Indian Chieftain led his band, 
So fleet of foot and so sure of hand; 


Where the wild-cat guards her young 


Far, far shall I be from home, 
On deep Missouri’s shore ; 

In the forest’s gloomy depths Ill roam, 

My music I’ll find 0’ er the cataract’s foam — 
In the streamlet’s ceaseless roar. 


When death this head lays low, 

No friend will heave a sigh, 
No kindred tie does the Hunter know: 
His dirge is the howl of the savage foe — 


the Harleian Miscellany, Johnson, that giant in 





writings, with reasons as conclusive, as the langua 


the best account that knowledge which is received 


ature, sets forth the necessity and benefit of similar 


the press,—it is important and just, that the readiest 
methods and means of instructive moral amusement 
should be the most esteemed, and the best supported ‘ 
. . i |year 1831, 135 young men commenced thei -ademic 
I confess I never look into a magazine, that I do not}|~ : youné ee ee 


: ' || with fifty professors, and forty private teachers, — six- 
| Should wa supplicate — that honor and ¢ eference tO)! teen public schools of the first rank, in which 135 teach- 
which they are entitled. In his beautiful Introduction to| 





























ers are employed ; — fourteen public schools of the sec- 
ond rank, with sixty-four teachers ; — and about 350 el- 
ementary schools. Out of 900 students residing at Got- 
At the public 
schools of the first order there are 2,200 pupils; at those 
of the second class, 2,100; and at the elementary schools, 
|| 215,000. 
As the population of the kingdom of Hanover is only 
about 1,600,000, it is evident that the business of educa- 


liter- 


| 
1} 


ge in|| 





with | 


tl soca ieaile : ih ina spe | tion is carried on there on a much more extended seale 
ne greatest facility, — are inspired with sacred and pa- “rn st 
es a P ° ine pa~!! than in England, Ireland, or even in Scotland. 
triotic feelings from the bar, the senate, the pulpit, and | 
| 


Some judgment may be formed as to what ranks chiet- 
ly furnish students to the universities of Germany, by 
ithe following statement respecting Gottingen. In the 


liken it to a large and pure reservoir of refreshing wa- 
ters, —derived from many streams, and prankt around 
its borders with the flowers and garniture of poesy, — 
possessing qualities agreeable to every taste, — the grave, 
the solid, the scientific, the light, the gay. Itisa map| 
of the higher moods of life. It conveys a sustenance| 
with the relish of pleasure. All who favor it with their| 








t 
productions, have different tastes and faculties of mind. 
Each one endeavors to do the best with histheme. He \| 
ornaments it in diction, or tasks his fancy, or explores|| 


the secrets of science, or illustrates the events and scenes’ | 


ces, or murmurs in the mellow cadence of song; or 
arouses interest, by the embellishments wherewith his- || 
tory is refined, and which shed a light over the dim an-|| 
nals of the past, making them to smile, 





——— even as the radiant glow, | 
Kindling rich woods, whereon the etherial bow | 








The wolf’s wild, mournful cry. 7.5.2 


Sleeps, lovingly, awhile. 


studies there. Fifty-nine of these were the sons of gen- 
tlemen employed in public administration, and of law- 
yers, physicians, and other learned men; six were the 
sons of officers ; five of landed proprietors ; thirty-nine 
of tradesmen ; and nineteen the sons of peasants or ar- 
tisans. 

The idea, so prevalent everywhere, of the relaxed 
discipline of the German universities, accords so ill 
with the equally general belief that the scholars they 
send out stand pre-eminently high, that I asked my 
friend to solve this problem forme. This, I think, he 


. " | has done satisfactorily, by referring si r > Tigor- 
of his country ; he excites broad-mouthed laughter, by|| : “ ne ed nee, any See — 
: : . ; ~ ||ous examinations required befo y iter 
salutary jest and pun; he expatiates in pathetic senten- || 3 a ee eee ae oe 
|upon public life as a magistrate, professor, advocate, 
| physician, &e. It clearly appears from the rank of the 


students, as stated in the account of the matriculations 


|at Gottingen, in 1831, that few among them are placed 


by fortune above the necessity of passing these all-im- 
portant examinations well: and, where this is the case 
with the great majority, it is not surprising that even the 
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wildest spirits should require no very rigorous discipline, | 


. A : | 
in order to keep the one thing needful ever in view; — 


nor that the love of frolic, however vehement, should | 
fail to induce them to forget it. 
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Corrrmcer’s Wiun.— Among the beqnests of the late Samuel 
laylor Coleridge are the following. His pictures and engravings to | 
Ann Gilman, the wife of his old friend and guardian of his latter | 
years ; — to Sara Coleridge — his daughter — the presentation copy 
of the ‘Georgica Heptaglotta;’ to Mary Coleridge — his daughter 
in-law — the interleaved copy of ‘The Friend,’ corrected by him- 
<elf, with sundry notes and additions in his own hand writing, in| 
trust for his grandson, Derwent Coleridge; anda small plain gold | 
mourning ring to Charles Lamb* and others. From this interest- | 
ing document is extracted this passage. — ‘To Robert Southey and | 
William Wordsworth my children have a debt of gratitude and rev- 
erential affection on their own account; and the sentiment I have | 
left on record in my ‘ Literary Life’ and in my poeims, and which 
are the convictions of the present moment, supercede the necessi- | 
ty of any other memorial of my regard and respect. | 
‘This delightful laminary in the literary horizon of England, | 
whose beans were clear and bright with love, as well as vivid with | 
intellectual fire, quickly disappeared when his great contemporary | 
planet had sunk beneath the horizon of time. Together, may we 
hope, they have risen and now mingle their rays in an enduring 
and cloudless firmament. 





TRANSLATION OF A MALTESE SONG. 
MIN EITNA EIT-TAMA. 
Ife who too far indulges hope 
Will find how soon hope fails; 
He’s like a seaman bottling wind 
Wherewith to fill his sails ! 








In an original unpublished letter from Lord Byron to the Conntess | 
Guiecoli, dated ‘a Greece ;— he thus speaks of his character : — | 
Iwas a fool to come here, but being here, lanust see what is to be 
done. | 

| 





Mrs Hemans, at Dublin, and T. Campbell at Algiers, are stated | 
to be severely indisposed; the former alarmingly, but the latter | 
‘onvalescent. | 

| 





The excavations at Pompeii continue to bring-to light interesting 
and valuable specimens. In January last a magnificent sacrarium, 
and the walls of a garden covered with splendid landscapes, and 
ornamented at the top, with cornices of stucco of elegant work- 
manship were discovered. 





EPIGRAM. 
Bill thinks his book has faucy shown — 
It has: Bill funcies it his own. 








|)nexed poem will furnish proofs of his claim to the title we fain | 
\|give him. 
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Deceasep Younc Poets oF AMERICA. — The poet whom we would 
introduce next under this head is EDWARD C. PINCKNEY —a 
native of Baltimore, who died amid the blooming of his hopes — 
respected by his associates, and lamented by his friends. The an- | 





ITALY. 


Know’st thou the land which lovers ought to choose? 

Like blessings there descend the sparkling dews ; 

Iu gleaming streams the chrystal rivers run, 

The purple vintage clusters in the sun ; 

Odors of flowers haunt the balmy breeze, 

Rich fruits hang high upon the verdant trees ; 

And vivid blossoms gem the shady groves, 

Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless loves. 
Beloved !— speed we from this sullen strand 

Until thy light feet press that green shore’s yellow sand. 


Look seaward thence, and nought shall meet thine eye 
But fairy isles like paintings on the sky ; 

And, flying fast and free before the gale, 

The gaudy vessel with its glancing sail ; 

And waters glittering in the glare of noon, 

Or touched with silver by the stars and moon, 

Or flecked with broken lines of crimson light 

When the far fisher’s fire affronts the night. 








Lovely as loved! toward that smiling shore 
Bear we our household gods, to fix for evermore. 


It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth ; 
Nature is delicate and graceful there, 

The place’s genius, feminine and fair ; 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud ; 
The air seems never to have borne a cloud, 

Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 
Thrice beautiful! — to that delightful spot 

Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 


There Art too shows, when Nature’s beauty palls, 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walls ; 
And there are forms in which they both conspire 
To whisper themes that know not how to tire: 

The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 

Have but been hallowed by the hand of Time, 

And each can mutely prompt some thought of flame 
— The meanest stone is not without a name. 

Then come, beloved! — hasten o’ er the sea 

To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy. 








Dr. Leiber’s ‘ Stranger in America’ and Mrs. Child’s ‘ Oasis’ have | 
been republished in London. A second edition of Philip Van Arte-| 
velde has just appeared. A new edition of ‘ Elia’ by Charles Lamb, | 
together with ‘The Last Days of Elia,’ being a sequel to Essays 
published under that name, and a new work by the author of ‘ Nat- | 
ural History of Enthusiasm,’ ‘Saturday Evening’ &c., entitled | 
‘Spiritual Despotism’ are announced. 





Messrs James Munror & Co., of Boston, have in press, ‘ Antig- | 


o : | 
one,’ edited by Professor Woolsey, 12mo.; Bachi’s ‘New Italian! 


Exercises,’ 12mo. ; Follen’s ‘Interlinear Translation into German | 
of the Gospel of St John’; Palfrey’s ‘Sermons,’ large 12mo.; Do. | 
‘On the Old Testament,’ 4 vols 8vo.; ‘Home,’ by the author of 
Redwood,’ Tlope Leslie,’ &c.; Whitman’s ‘Letters to Unbelievers,’ 
l2mo.; ‘The Skeptic,’ being No. 2 of the series of ‘Scenes and 
Characters illustrating Christian Truth.’ | 
itis the object of the series of little publications, of which this 
is second, to present familiar illustrations of some of the import- 
ant practical principles of religion, and to show, by an intermixture | 
of narrative and discussion, how they operate in the government of 
the heart and life. Ihave been so happy as to secure the pen of, 
several able writers, who will be found, I trast, not unworthily to} 
treat the several topics proposed to them. The series will prob-| 
ably consist of six or eight numbers, and be published at intervals | 
of four or five weeks. — H. Ware, Jr. | 





= | 


Messrs Joan Atten & Co. have in press, ‘New England and| 
her Institutions ; By her Own Sons’: 1 vol. 12imo. 
ment and Condition of Women in various ages and nations’ ; intend- 





ed to show the effects of Christianity on their character and situa: || 


tion; by Mrs Child: 1 vol 12mo. ‘Domesticated Animals consid. | 


ered with reference to Civilization and the Arts’: 1 vol. 18mo. 


Dr Bird’s new novel, the Infidel, will make its appearance before 
the first of April, from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard, Phil- 
adelphia; also, The Mannikins, by J. F. Cooper, author of the Spy. 





‘ 
A new edition of Irving’s Life and Voyages of Columbus, is inthe 
course of publication. Also, his Tour on the Prairies. 








‘The Employ- | | 








Ovr friend, Mr Fairfield, says in the March number of his North 
American Magazine, that he is not a little surprised, that we have | 
| permitted a correspondent to assert that ‘an unimportant coinci- 

dence’ exists between Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ and ‘The 
Last Night of Pompeii.’ 
That we did allow onr correspondent so to speak, we confess, 
jand we did it because we were willing that both sides should have | 
a hearing, and we the more cheerfully gave a place to the article of 
Ipolito, because we had ourself several times pointed out, — as Mr} 
| Fairfield would have perceived, had his leisure been such as to give | 
him an opportunity to peruse our pages more carefully, —the | 
j marked plagiarisms of E. L. Bulwer from the ‘Last Night of Pom- 
| peli. — Nay, more. Had our work been examined from week to 
| week, Mr Fairfield might have noticed and have given notice to the 
| many readers of his Magazine, that so far from wishing to do him 
|injustice, or fearing to utter the convictions of our mind, we were 


}among, if not the first, to announce our suspicion of Bulwer’s in- 
| debtedness to the American poem. We notice the remarks of our 
| friend, principally, to assure hi:n that the intention of Ipolito in pub- 
| lishing the article was to provoke discussion -— which we much de. 
| sired, hoping that the ‘Last Night of Pompeii’ might be more gen. 
|erally examined by our countrymen, and credit given to its author. 
| 








Granp Concer’. — Many of our readers, doubtless, have per- 
ceived, in the daily prints, the advertisement of Mr J. Kendall, who 
jis to give a Farewell Concert at the Masonic Temple, this evening, 
— previous to his departure for Europe. The selection of pieces 
is admirable, anda musical treat of a high order may be anticipated, 
we suspect, without the fear of disappointment. 

Principal Vocal Performers— Mrs Andrews, Miss A. Woodward, | 
| Mrs Kellogg, Mr Comer, and Mr Andrews. 











| Principal Instrumental Solo Performers — Messrs Hill, Downes, 
E. Kendall, and J. Kendall. 
Director — Mr T. Comer. 


agate QOstingi. 
Mr Jones Will preside at the Piano Forte. 

The Orchestra will be the largest and most complete ever offered 
to a Boston Public. 


In addition to which will be introduced, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, a Military Band of Brass Instruments only, consisting of twenty 


| 


The March number of ‘The Knickerbocker’ — by the way, an 
excellent monthly periodical, — contains among other good papers 
by other able writers, this little poem, by Percival. 

THE LITTLE WITCH. 
I WHITTLED at a stick one day, — 
*T was just to pass the,time away : 
A little girl came tripping by, 
With rosy look and witching eye. 


With artless smile and simple grace, 

She looked me sweetly in my face, 

And said: ‘That knife is sharp, I ween, — 
Another thing will cut as keen.’ 


And then she laughed, and said ‘ Good-day,’ 
And like a dream had flown away ; 

The voice, the look was with me still, 
When all at once I felt ine ill. 


I could not work, I could not play, 

I saw and heard her all the day — 
That witching eye, was sharp, I ween; 
O! that was what would cut so keen. 

I saw and heard her day and night — 
Iler voice so soft, her eye so bright; 
When others lay in slumber sweet, 

I heard the clock each hour repeat 


I could not stay and linger so: 

Like one entranced away I go; 
Through field and forest, far and wide, 
I seek if there the witch doth hide. 


By bush and brake, by rock and hill 
Where’er I go, I see her still : 

The little girl with witching eye, 

Is ever, ever tripping by. 


Through town and village, too, I stray ; 
At every house I call and say: 

*O! can you tell me where to find 
The little girl that witched my mind ?’ 


I’ve sought her many a weary mile ; 
Methought I saw her all the while; 
Ah! if I can’t the witch obtain, 

I never shall be well again. 





‘CATHARINE BLENNAR: or, The Queen of the West,’ is the title 
of a new novel, in press, as we learn from the North American 





Magazine, by the author of ‘Miriam Coffin.’ The scene of the 


| Story is laid in the West, and its incidents relate to the famous Burr 
| conspiracy, which, about thirty years ago, alarmed and agitated the 
|whole Union; and in which many public characters, even now in 


eminent stations in the republic, participated. The historical oc- 
currences of that outbreaking of discontented and uneasy spirits, 
who aimed at severing the Union, by separating the Atlantic states 
from the Western territories, and erecting a kingdom west of the 
Alleghany mountains, are unfolded with the usual graphic power of 
the author, and will secure for him an attentive perusal. 





Tremont THEATRE. — ‘A Bold Stroke for a Husband’ was pre 
sented on Thursday evening of last week, but there was no very 





important display of histrionic power by any of the characters. — 
We were sorry to perceive that the Musician of the piece was se 
far out of chord as to introduce the names of his fellow-musicians 
of the orchestra, thereby throwing himself out of character, dim- 
inishing the credit we would wish to give him for his taste, and 
removing that respect from himself and contemporaries, which 
should be held a thing of value, and which it is important every 
actor, who wishes to rise to eminence, should strive to command 
We did not expect such an alteration of the author, from Mr Smith. 
We thought he had more sense, and a more rigid regard for his 
reputation than to suffer himself to be drawn into a pit-fall by the 
prospect of mere temporary applause. 

On Friday evening, Mr Knowles’ lovely play of ‘The Wife’ was 
produced. The Ternans were less spirited than usual, although 
the house was somewhat fashionable and full. 

‘Allin the Wrong’ was repeated on Monday evening, for Mrs 
Ternan’s Benefit. The actors had a respectable audience before 
them, and played well. Mr Barry and Mr Leman were peculiarly 
felicitous throughout, and Mrs Smith was, as usual, perfect and ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. We shall record our impressions of the per 
formance on Wednesday evening, in the next paper. 


THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. — Published 
every Saturday. Contents of No. 29. ‘The Enthralled. — Song Writing, 
by Barry Cornwall. — Not Col. Creckett, by Hazlewood Buckeye, Esq. — 
Folly. — Aphorisms, &e.— The Miser Punished.— A Mad Actress — 
The Funeral, by Charles Sprague. — Adventures during the Rebellion in 
Jamaica. — The Morality of Method, by H. 'T. Tuckerman. — Sonnet to 
the Rain, by Albert Pik Lafayette, by James A. Hillhouse. — The 
Hunter's Farewell. — Magazine Writing. — Education in Germany. — 
THE ESCRUTOIRE. — Italy. — The Little Witch, &c. EDITORIAL. — 
MUSIC. — The Swiss Shepherd’s Song — never before published in this 
country. 
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AND 
Biterarcn Gazette, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

Orrice oF Preiication, No. 19, Water Street — Third Story. 
Terms. Three dollars a year if paid in advance — four dollars if 
not paid until the expiration of the year —two dollars for six months 
— payable in advance. 
No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are paid. 
All letters must be post paid, and addressed to the Editor 

















| performers, Leader — Mr E, Kendall. 
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i mm TRIE SWISS SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

7 j IMITATED FROM THE RANZ DES VACHES, 

rf | BY JAMES MONTGOMERY — MUSIC BY SUSANNAH COLLIER. 

t i i NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

i Bl When shall I re-vis-it the land of my birth? "Tis the 
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love-li-est landonthe face of the earth! When shall I those scenes of af-fec-tion ex-plore? Our forests, our fountains, Our hamlets, our mountains, With the 































| pride ofour mountains, themaidIa-dore. O when shall I dance on the dai - sy white mead, In the shade of an elm, to the sound of areed? 


{ 
} 








When shall I return to that lowly retreat, 
Where ali my fond objects of tenderness meet ? 
The lambs and the heifers that follow my call, 
My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 
And dear Isabella, the joy of them all! 
Ob when shall I visit the land of my birth 2 
"Pis the loveliest land on the face of the earth! 
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